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DUSSELDORF 



ITS OLD SCHOOL AND ITS NEW ACADEMY. 

By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 




] HE recent completion and opening of the newly 
erected Academy, of which an engraving is 
here published, naturally suggests some slight 
description of the far-famed School of Dussel- 
dorf. The changes which in the course of 
three generations have come over German 
Art here seated on the banks of the Rhine 
are manifold, and the phases presented possess all the more 
interest because they are representative of movements and 
developments extending over large populations and wide areas 
of space. The varied manifestations involve alike persons and 
principles. They touch on personal character and individual 
power and proficiency in the succession of the directors and 
professors who have severally imparted to the local school its 
distinguishing motive, form, and complexion ; and they bring 



into play principles, by reason of the conflicts that have arisen 
between Arts, sacred and secular, historic and domestic, ideal 
and real. I will endeavour to give within the circuit of my 
observation a brief sketch of the past history, the present state, 
and the immediate prospects of the Diisseldorf School. 

Peter Cornelius, in the year 1819, came as a life-giving genius 
to the then dormant Academy of Diisseldorf. He was born in the 
town, and his father held the post of keeper of the picture gallery 
at the time when it still boasted of the possession of the famed 
Boisserie Collection, since carried off to Munich. It would far 
exceed my limits to recount how the young Cornelius, having 
been fairly well grounded in drawing and painting, left his birth- 
place, tarried for a brief time in Frankfort and fell under the 
spell of Goethe, and then, in the year t8ii, reached Rome, where 
he joined company with Overbeck, Veit, Schadow, and others, 




The New Academy : Diisseldorf. 



all young enthusiasts intent upon the deliverance of German 
Art from the degeneracy into which it had fallen. Their mission 
was to raise a renovated school, fervent in religion, and 
faithful in allegiance to the early and truest epochs in Art, and 
to the olden literature and lore of the Fatherland. Cornelius in 
Rome, by patient and prolonged study, made himself the pioneer 
and apostle of High Art in its most scholastic and monumental 
forms. He was inspired by Michael Angelo, and he made it 
April, 1880. 253 



his ambition to revive the art of fresco painting, especially as 
displayed in the Sistine Chapel. In this spirit he returned to 
his native town of Diisseldorf, and assumed the Directorship of 
the Academy. The command of his will, the power of his intel- 
lect, the creative fertility of his imagination, soon made themselves 
felt. The Academy was reorganized ; the pupils were indoctri- 
nated in the principles practised by the great Italian masters ; 
drawing and design, as primary to colour, were insisted on as 
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the only sound and sure foundations ; studies in light and shade, 
and cartoons severe in form and academic in composition, were 
slowly elaborated. And lastly, yet chiefly as a consummation 
to which all else tended, the art and mystery of fresco, both in 
its technique and in its inherent principles, were taught and re- 
duced to practice. It would appear that pupils were not loath 
to learn : speedily there sprang up what in the best sense of the 
term may be called a school, as in Italy of the Middle Ages, 
when youths ardent in spirit and arduous in travail followed 
dutifully in the steps of the great master, and thought it a privi- 
lege to share in his labour and lighten his drudgery. The 
Diisseldorf Academy grew into a power and exercised an im-' 
portant influence ; it numbered among its adherents men of 
exceptional talent, such as Kaulbach ; it became a centre where 
High Art was concentrated, and then diffused. Cartoons were ; 
there first elaborated, and afterwards carried out as frescoes in 
Munich and other towns ; scholars trained in Diisseldorf went to 
Neuss, Heltorf, Bonn, and Berlin, and worked month after 
month in the transmutation of designs on paper into paintings 
on walls. Daniel Maclise, R.A., discovered the pupils of Corne- 
lius thus engaged beneath the portico of the New Museum, ' 
Berlin. The Director himself found it difficult to keep pace with i 
his many commissions, which became indeed so pressing as to ; 
call for his presence in two or more places at once. And the ! 
final issue of contending circumstances was that Cornelius, in the ; 
year 1824, left Diisseldorf, and carrying with him a considerable j 
following of disciples, assumed command as Director of the j 
Academy in Munich. 

The Academies of Germany differ from the London Royal 
Academy, inasmuch as, for better or for worse, they are under 
the control of the Government, and consequently they share the 
fortunes, political and otherwise, of the nation at large. In 
Diisseldorf, during the occupation of the French, the Academy 
naturally became inert, and then some years later, on the depar- 
ture of Cornelius, it was left without a chief. But after two years' 
suspense the authorities in Berlin took action in 1826, and 
appointed as Director Wilhelm Schadow, who brought with him 
Lessing, Hiibner, Hildebrandt, Sohn, Miicke, and Kohler, young 
men of training and talent, who in the course of a few years gave 
lustre to the Academy. But a change came : not that the tra- 
ditions of High Art and the practice of monumental painting were 
thrown aside, but rather that the spirit and inspiration issued 
from another source. Cornelius, judged only by his pictorial 
creations, might have been a latitudinarian in religion ; Schadow, 
on the contrary, a convert to Roman Catholicism, became a j 
zealot, and imparted to his scholars the faith and the fervour j 



that animated his life. The portrait of the Director in the 
Diisseldorf Gallery depicts a character which by all accounts j 
deserved to exercise an influence over minds earnest, ardent, 
and aspiring. The head — in the purity of its outlines, in the 
humility of its bearing, and in a certain indwelling spirit which 
shines forth calmly and benignly — maybe taken as typical of the 
spiritual Art then rising in the ascendance. Schadow, the sharer 
in faith and the associate in labour of Overbeck in Rome, brought I 
with him to Northern Germany a Christian Art reflected from 
the early and pure masters of Italy, and it is this revival of reli- 
gious painting in Christendom which has given to the School of 
Diisseldorf its high distinction. The comparatively small town j 
on the banks of the Rhine became the seat of a " propaganda :" 
disciples indoctrinated with the precepts of the master were j 
prepared to plant the pictorial symbols or banners of the cross 
in neighbouring churches and oratories. Count Furstenberg, 
when building the Gothic Chapel at Remagen, desired Director ! 
Schadow to select from among his pupils the most competent to 
clothe the walls with biblical and legendary frescoes, after the 
manner of Giotto's Chapel at Padua, and of the Church of St. ; 
Francis at Assisi. The choice fell upon Ittenbach, Deger, and ; 
the brothers Carl and Andreas Muller, and the completed 
" Cyclus," in its religious unction and pictorial beauty, stands 
by common consent as the fullest and most perfect manifestation 
of the Diisseldorf School on its Christian side. Also the churches 
of Diisseldorf equally bear witness to the spiritual fervour and , 
the technical training of men who, beginning in youth as pupils, 



grew in manhood into professors, and thus now in turn become 
instrumental in rearing a fresh generation to carry on the good 
work. While I write I am affected to hear of the death of Franz 
Ittenbach at the age of sixty-six. Last autumn, when I saw this 
earnest, spiritual painter in his studio, he evidently was stricken, 
yet a picture stood before him on the easel, and there seemed 
reasonable hope that his good service in the cause of sacred Art 
might be prolonged for some years. His religious pictures have 
obtained honourable distinction within the Royal Academy. 
With Ittenbach is gone one of the connecting links with the past 
which can never be recalled. 

I have already indicated that from time to time controversies 
broke out within the Diisseldorf Academy, such differences in 
views and aims as inevitably occur in all communities, especially in 
free republics of Art. However, during the Directorate of Schadow 
arose something more than a diversity of opinion : a hostile con- 
flict, an open schism, threatened to rend asunder the hitherto 
united and loving brotherhood. The combatants were divided 
on the matter of religion in its relation to Art. Lessing, a near 
kinsman of the distinguished philosopher of that name, an 
artist who has since made himself a position among the foremost 
of historic painters, complained that the Academy was priest- 
ridden. It is understood that he made things far from comfort- 
able for "the Pietist" who then held the Directorate. He 
proclaimed an antagonistic creed ; his belief was in reason 
rather than in faith ; he sought the enfranchisement of Art through 
the deliverance of the intellect from bondage and superstition. 
Not that Lessing set at nought the claims and sanctities of 
religion : far from it ; for in his professional career he did but 
raise against the Popedom the banner of Protestantism, and in 
lieu of saints and miracles he only set up John Huss and his 
martyrdom ; ' John Huss before the Council of Constance,' 
'John Huss Preaching,' and the same true Reformer and brave 
Martyr of Bohemia at the Funeral Pyre rank among the greatest 
achievements identified with Diisseldorf. When I visited the 
painter's studio twenty years ago, I was particularly impressed 
with the vigorous naturalism of his Art ; his allegiance to nature, 
indeed, led him into landscape : on the walls of his painting- 
room were ranged studies of trees, rocks, and foregrounds re- 
markable for unflinching realism. Lessing has become scarcely 
less renowned in landscape than in history, and the many 
artists who follow his example have made Diisseldorf the greatest 
school of landscape painting in Germany, if not indeed in the 
world. The American painter Bierstadt, it is well known, was 
trained in Diisseldorf, and his pictures are signal examples of 
the strength and the truth of her school. 

The choice of Eduard Bendemann in 1859 as tne successor of 
Schadow came as a felicitous compromise of differences : an artist 
who was a Jew by extraction, a philosopher by conviction, and a 
veritable Christian in his life, has stood as a happy mean between 
conflicting extremes. Bendemann, as the pupil of Schadow, 
followed naturally next in succession ; he was in all respects 
qualified to maintain the prestige of the Academy, and on as- 
suming office no break in continuity occurred, no reversal in 
fundamental principles or in the established modes of teaching. 
The works by which the venerable Director has, during a long and 
arduous career, made for himself a world-wide reputation are 
representative of the Diisseldorf School in its best sphere. ' Cap- 
tive Jews mourning by the Waters of Babylon,' 'Jeremiah at the 
Fall of Jerusalem,' and 'Jeremiah lamenting over the Ruins of 
Jerusalem ' stand as great historic compositions, supreme in 
those high " motives " and " ideas " which through all changes 
have ever distinguished the Diisseldorf Academy. Other schools 
have matured manipulation, or have magnified the triviality of an 
accident, or have exaggerated manner into mannerism, but the 
Academy of Diisseldorf has ever relied for strength and worth 
on creative and essential thought. Bendemann in his Art as- 
sumes the form of the Idyl, the Elegy, and the Epic ; whatever 
he paints is poetic ; his works proclaim the reign of justice and 
truth upon earth ; they declare the ways of God in the government 
of the world, and sometimes, as in friezes on the walls of the 
palace in Dresden and of a school in Diisseldorf, they trace the 
progress of civilisation and illustrate the modes whereby the arts 
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and sciences have worked out the welfare of humanity. On other 
occasions, as in designs recently carried out upon the walls of 
the National Gallery in Berlin, he enters playfully into the free 
sphere of fancy and imagination ; and, endowing "Genius " and 
"Nature " with pictorial personality, he illustrates the relations 
in which the poet and the artist stand to the human race. In 
such moments he boldly treads in the lofty paths of Schiller, who, 
with an abiding faith in the mission of the painter, opened to Art 
the possibility of endless progression in the illimitable future. 
Such have been the high privileges of Bendemann as a painter 
and a professor. And the special style with which he and the 
Academy have been identified is what is known, for want of a 
better word, as "the monumental;" and thus the greatest 
achievements of the Diisseldorf School are identified with the 
nation's monuments : they clothe with pictorial form and colour 
the walls of churches and palaces, galleries and museums. And 
it has always been from the time of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance, and indeed from prior epochs, the distinguishing 
characteristics of such works, as best suited to their situation and 
interest, that they are noble in thought, symmetric in composition, 
and decorative in effect. Bendemann, on surrendering the Di- 
rectorate of the Academy, left an unsullied inheritance to his 
successor. Last autumn I had the pleasure of seeing the 
honoured professor within his studio ; he was surrounded by his 
works — some completed, others in progress — giving assurance 
that his mind remains ceaseless in creation, and that his Art is 
the joy-giving companion of his life. 

I remember the old Academy some twenty years ago. It was 
a picturesque building situated in the Burgplatz, on the banks 
of the Rhine. It grouped effectively with the old Schloss, and 
in those days the spot was a chief Art centre, where travellers and 
connoisseurs visited spacious studios looking out upon the river 
and the bridge of boats, with trading craft passing to and fro— 
scenes such as Andreas Achenbach loved to transfer to canvas. 
Here, too, was the picture gallery, with a master work by Rubens 
and representative products of Diisseldorf painters. But in the 
night of the 19th of March, 1872, a great fire broke out, which 
reduced these public edifices to a ruin ; and the skeleton of totter- 
ing walls and windows, sacked galleries and ghastly towers,, 
remains a wreck to this day. With difficulty the pictures were 
rescued ; the artists saved all they could, but from that time for- 
ward the professors were scattered, and the Academy was left 
without a local habitation. To use a hackneyed metaphor, the 
New Academy has risen as a phoenix from fire and ashes. The 
site is transferred to an open spot higher up the Rhine, command- 
ing an uninterrupted expanse of sky, with unshadowed light for 
studios and class-rooms, .and a pleasant prospect across the 
waters to sylvan gardens, the delight of Diisseldorf. The new 
building, as may be judged from the woodcut, is spacious and 
handsome ; the style is of the showy yet symmetric and well- 
ordered Renaissance for which the Germans show a preference 
in the modern adornments of their chief towns. The material 
used is a pleasing and harmonious association of plain brick and 
decorative terra- cotta banded together with stone courses — a 
combination which has conduced of late years throughout Ger- 
many to novel and admirable architectural effects. The facade 
is enriched in the usual manner by columns, capitals, cornices, 
and statues, which give to the structure an appearance befitting 
the abode of Art. But ornament has not been carried out to the 
prejudice of utility. The spectator is at once struck with the 
number and amplitude of the window spaces, a primary object 
naturally being the supply of adequate light to the class-rooms. 
Fortunately these all face towards the north, and at the same time 
look cheerfully upon the water, the river craft, and the trees. 
The students cannot complain of bad air, want of light, or ill 
ventilation, and, among many privileges in Diisseldorf, not the 
least is the close proximity in which Art commonly finds herself 
with Nature. 

The new building makes ample provision for all the pupils who 

may flock to its schools from North Germany, Scandinavia, and 

Russia. The number of resident artists and students is set 

, down, in round figures, at three hundred. There are in the new 

edifice no fewer than eighty rooms, distributed over three floors. 



The arrangements are as follows : — Four antique rooms, four for 
the collection of plaster casts, four for the elementary class, ten 
or more for figure painting, one for anatomy, one for the living 
model, four for sculpture, three for architecture, three for engrav- 
ing, five or more for landscape, and one room each for genre, for 
portrait, for historic painting, for church painting, and for teach- 
ing the history of Art. This rapid enumeration will show that the 
tuition is, in the best and widest sense of the word, "thorough," 
vastly more fundamental and exhaustive than the Academic 
training to which we are accustomed in England. The Ger- 
mans, indeed, are proverbially learned and laborious, and the 
patient investigation they bestow on history, philology, and 
archaeology is for a good purpose carried into their Art studies. 
The proverbial danger of " a little knowledge" assuredly does 
not beset the student in Diisseldorf : he may rather be threatened 
with the disadvantages supposed to be attendant on over-educa- 
tion, or cramming. 

I have heard the objection raised that there are too many 
Academies in Germany ; also it is said that young men stand 
aloof from the public schools, and prefer to attach themselves 
to some private master. Diisseldorf may have suffered all the 
more in this way, from the fact that the burning down of the 
old Academy took from the professors their prestige, and 
I deprived them of any strong and united base of operations. 
! Now, however, all is changed for the better, and the present 
J staff of teachers, though not quite faultless, will on the whole 
i inspire confidence. It is said to be the best of which the 
I Academy has ever boasted. Hermann Wislicenus, born 1825, 
j has qualifications which enable him, as Director, to perpetuate 
in the next generation what has been truest and noblest in the 
teachings of his predecessors ; he has himself issued from the 
schools of Bendemann and Schnorr, and by divers composi- 
tions conceived in a romantic and Academic spirit he proves 
his allegiance to High Art. Appropriately falls to his lot the 
important professorship of historic painting. That the pupils 
will be well grounded in the fundamental principles of drawing 
and composition is guaranteed by the name of Peter Janssen, 
a pupil of Bendemann, and a painter who justifies his professor- 
ship by important monumental paintings in the towns of Cre- 
feld and Erfurt, compositions which, from personal observation, 
I can testify have not been surpassed within the last ten years 
for truth to nature and for conformity to the immutable prin- 
ciples of Art. Professor Janssen is acknowledged to be, among 
the living generation, one of the highest products of the 
Diisseldorf Academy, and I have heard his venerable master, 
Bendemann, pay a high tribute to his talents, which at this 
moment appear all the more opportunely, because they have 
proved a means of reconciliation for the conflicting claims of 
realism and idealism. The painting class fitly falls under 
the charge of Eduard Gebhardt, whose style and technique 
are solidly based on the practice of the old masters : his picture 
of ' The Last Supper,' figures nearly life size, worthily takes a 
commanding position in the new National Gallery of Berlin, 
and his ' Crucifixion,' highly elaborated in emulation of Van 
Eyck, gained a gold medal in the Munich International Exhi- 
bition of last year. Gebhardt has formed his style on the old 
Flemish and German painters, while Deger, Ittenbach, and 
the brothers Miiller are grounded on the early Italian masters. 
Landscape Art, of which Diisseldorf is now the greatest school 
in Germany, if not in Europe, is under the efficient guidance 
of Eugen Ducker, who likewise obtained distinction in Munich, 
and is honoured by a place in the great gallery in Berlin. It 
is a little remarkable that these two professors, Gebhardt and 
Ducker, are Russians by birth : the nation, it would appear, 
is as aggressive in Art as in policy. Russian students in 
Diisseldorf have been taught to such good purpose that in 
turn they become professors. Genre painting, which, like 
landscape, has here attained utmost excellence, fails of a pro- 
fessor of the first rank ; it is to be regretted that neither 
Vautier, Jordan, nor Salentin directs the class. The time of 
these painters is doubtless precious, but they live in the town, 
and their teaching would confer prestige and power on the 
Academy. Christian Art, which became supreme under the 
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Directorate of Schadow, and has always been a chief cha- 
racteristic of the School, maintains its sway under Carl Miiller, 
Andreas Miiller, and Ernst Deger, who were, as already stated, 
expressly designated by Schadow as best qualified to adorn 
the sacred shrine of religious Art at Remagen, on the Rhine. 
These Christian artists belong to the old School ; they are high 
in finish and over-sweet in colour. It is a significant fact 
that there should be a distinctive class devoted to the teaching 
of " church painting," which includes designs for painted 
windows. Also it must be accepted as a good sign that the 
history of Art, under a professor so competent as Dr. Woer- 
mann, is deemed an essential branch of education. 

Dusseldorf commands a wide geographic area : her Academy 
extends its sway over Northern Europe, comprising Denmark, 
Scandinavia, and Russia. As already mentioned, Professors 
Ducker and Gebhardt are Russians ; the honoured Professor 
Tidemand, whose studio I knew ten years ago in Dusseldorf, 
was Norwegian ; and Ferdinand Fagerlin, who sends from this 
well-trained school of gen?'e domestic scenes which rank on the 
line of the Royal Academy with those of the Scottish Faed, is 
Swedish. But the dominion of the Rhenish Academy stretches 
beyond the continent of Europe. Bierstadt in America paints 
the Rocky Mountains after the manner of Dusseldorf; and 
Ernest Crofts, whose battle pictures have made a mark within 
the Royal Academy, is claimed as a disciple of the same 
cosmopolitan school. 

The New Academy building was opened with considerable 
ceremony in October last, and the Imperial Minister of Educa- 
tion, Von Puttkamer, the Governors of Prussian provinces, 
and the Director and Professors of the local school delivered 
appropriate addresses. Much has deservedly passed away 
with the moment, but a few ideas thrown out ought to be 
remembered. Director Wislicenus having congratulated the 
company on the happy issue of endeavours not unaccompanied 
by difficulties, the Minister of Public Instruction spoke of 
the value of Art to the State, of the worth of ideal aims to a 
commercial community, and of the many ways in which pro- 
gress in Art was bound up with the prosperity of a nation. He 
added that the Emperor and the Government took a deep 
interest in the Dusseldorf Academy. The minister also dwelt 
on the indissoluble union between Art and learning, and, as 
practical examples, adduced the University of Bonn and the 



Dusseldorf Academy, sister institutions which, through the 
instrumentality of learning and Art, instilled into the mind a 
patriotic love for the Fatherland. 

Other speakers, especially Professor Dr. Woermann, followed 
in the same strain. The word " academic" has fallen into ill 
repute, because it has been used in a bad sense for something 
formal and lifeless ; but Carstens, Thorwaldsen, and Overbeck 
raised a protest against such thraldom, and Cornelius in Dussel- 
dorf reconciled the freedom essential to Art with the obedience 
due to the State. Cornelius, when Director of the Academy, re- 
cognised the maxim enunciated by his friend Niebuhr, that 
old institutions need not be swept away, but only require to be 
reanimated by a new spirit. In Dusseldorf young artists are 
not forced into one-sided development, but, by the free choice of 
varied masters and examples, are permitted unfettered move- 
ment. In the present day the words " Idealism " and 
" Realism " have been misused ; but the new Art development 
shows how the common things of outer life are penetrated by 
an ideal light. And moreover, the endeavour to realise nature 
has led to a return to the technique of the old masters, which 
Academies rightly inculcate. Art study has a direct bearing 
on the intellectual life, on religious faith, and on social and 
political action, and it becomes the duty of Academies to watch 
over the ideal epochs and manifestations of a people's life. It 
is for such high services that poetry, painting, and sculpture 
exist. Dusseldorf, it was repeated, guards the free develop- 
ment of individual genius. It is a significant fact that among 
the professors are men of totally different modes of thought ; 
some are pledged to idealism, others to realism, and all in 
their several ways work together for the common good and 
the collective growth. Above all, the Academy must maintain 
the supremacy of "the Ideal," and were it possible for 
Raphael and Michael Angelo to be dethroned, the Academy 
must reinstate them. Against the extravagances of modern 
Art, against the degradation of painting into coloured photo- 
graphy, against the dogma that true Art lies not in "the 
What," but in " the How," it becomes the duty of the Academy 
to uphold the banner of idealism. Also, she must stand the 
champion of "Truth" and "Beauty," words which are, in 
fact, synonymous with "Nature" and "Idealism." In fine, 
the shining motto over the New Academy in Dusseldorf should 
be, " Nature and Genius." 



THE BRUNSWICK SCAGLIERI MONUMENT. 



IT may be affirmed that one of the most remarkable incidents to 
be recorded in the history of Art occurred during the year of 
grace 1879. Its name may be taken from the above heading. 
The works of great painters are — need it be noted ? — habitually 
copied with zealous fidelity. They may be repeated centifold. 
Not so with the great sister art, architecture, which, united for its 
development with piled stone, presents an obdurate resistance to 
the zeal of those styled by the satirist " lmitatores, servum pecus." 
The past year presents to us a signal exception to this rule in the 
transference of a group from the Scaglieri tombs, which has im- 
mortalised Verona, to a site in Switzerland, to be reflected from 
the blue waters of the Leman. 

Our readers are familiar with the incidents which have led to this 
imitative and singular creation ; how the late Duke of Brunswick 
— the banished Duke, as he might have been styled — left by his 
will a vast property to the town of Geneva, on the condition that a 
copy of one of the Verona Scaglieri group of tombs should be ele- 
vated to his memory. The condition was accepted, and it has 
been fulfilled. There stands the honoured tomb, with but one 
special variation from its original — an enlargement of its size by 
one-fifth. It will be remembered that its general aspect is at once 
unique and essentially Gothic in its elaboration. It gushes up- 
ward in numberless irradiations of slender shafts, not fantastically 



tangled, but united in singularly graceful harmonic combination. 
Within this are found a stately peristyle, a chapel, and a sarcopha- 
gus tomb. On the latter reclines the figure of the Duke — not in 
black, but spotlessly white marble — a lion crouching at his feet. 
Around are ranged six — also white marble — statues of ancestral 
worthies, elevated on pillars of ruddy marble. The ceiling of the 
chapel is sustained by six columns of Carrara marble. It is sancti- 
fied by four guardian angels. The most singular part of this struc- 
ture is a delicate pyramid which springs over all, having, however, 
sufficient enlargement at its apex to sustain the statue of a war- 
accoutred knight on horseback, and bearing a long spear through 
the air. 

A great variety of rilievo ornamentation gives rich interior 
detail, all elaborated with materials of the finest quality, to this 
most remarkable monument. Exteriorly connected with it is a 
lofty encircling protective grille of wrought-iron, in which the 
finest artistic workmanship is presented. This is worthy of the 
house of Moreau, of Paris, the first at present for iron ornamenta- 
tion. They have made an improvement upon the Italian model 
by the introduction of pervading fleurs-de-lis. Four years have 
been exhausted in the completion of their task, and it is calcu- 
lated that its cost will amount to one thousand francs per square 
metre. 



